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THE  "EIGHTY"  CLUB 


The  "Eighty"  Club  was  originally  formed  in  the  year  '80,  shortly 
before  the  General  Election,  with  the  object  of  promoting  Liberal 
Education,  and  of  stimulating  Liberal  organisation.  The  necessity  for 
some  such  body  was  felt  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  applications 
received  by  the  Central  Association  of  the  Liberal  Party  for  the  assist- 
ance of  Speakers  and  Lecturers. 

At  a  meeting,  in  February  1881,  at  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was 
determined  that  the  Club  should  be  placed  on  a  permanent  basis,  with 
the  intention  of  carrying  out  the  above  objects,  and  of  supplying  as  far 
as  possible  the  want  experienced  by  local  Associations. 

The  Club  consists  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  are  willing  to  give 
voluntary  assistance  by  speaking  at  Public  Meetings  and  by  delivering 
Lectures  on  political  subjects. 

The  Russell  Club  at  Oxford  and  the  Cambridge  University  Liberal 
Club  are  affiliated  to  the  "Eighty"  Club. 

The  Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  forward  further  information  con- 
cerning the  Club  on  application. 

THE  RUSSELL  CLUB 

The  Russell  Club  was  founded  in  1880,  and  affiliated  to  the  "  Eighty  " 
Club  in  1 895.  Membership  is  confined  to  members  of  Oxford  University. 
The  Officers  are  elected  terminally.  The  Committee  consists  of  the 
Officers,  Ex-Presidents  in  residence,  and  two  unofficial  members  elected 
terminally.  The  object  of  the  Club  is  to  promote  Liberal  principles  by 
reading  papers  and  discussing  them.  Meetings  are  held  five  times  a 
term.    A  Dinner  is  held  annually  in  conjunction  with  the  "  Eighty  "  Club. 

Particulars  concerning  the  mode  of  election  to  the  Club  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

The  Officers  and  Committee  for  Easter  Term,  1905,  are  : — 

President  .  .  .  .A.  Shaw,  Trinity. 

Treasurer .         .         .  C.  S.  Buxton,  Balliol. 

Secretary  .  .  H.  M.  Paul,  New  College. 

Committee.— H.  du  Parcq,  Jesus  ( Ex- President) ;  J.  R.  Brooke,  C.C.C. 

(Ex-President) ;  C.  F.  Strickland,  New  College  (Ex-President) ;  A.  H. 

Sidgwick,  Balliol  (Ex-President)  ;  W.  L.  Middleton,  Trinity;  E.  M. 

C.  Denny,  Jesus. 
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IReport  of  a  Speecb  oellvereo  bs 

Mr.  W.  S.  ROBSON,  K.C.,  M.P. 

On  Saturday,  March  11,  1905. 


The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  "Eighty"  and  Eussell  Clubs  was  held  on 
Saturday  evening,  March  11,  1905,  at  the  Randolph  Hotel,  Oxford.  The 
President  of  the  Russell  Club  (Mr.  A.  H.  Sidgwiek,  Balliol)  presided, 
and  amongst  those  present  were  : 

Mr.  W.  S.  Eobson,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P.,  the  Principal 
of  Jesus  College,  Mr.  George  Whale  (Liberal  candidate  for  Oxford), 
Mr.  Philip  Morrell  (South  Oxon.),  Mr.  E.  A.  Strauss  (North  Berks),  Mr. 
Ryland  Adkins  (Middleton  Division  of  Lancashire),  Mr.  J.  Fisher  Williams, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Hawkin  (Secretary  of  the  Eighty  Club),  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Joseph 
(New  College),  Mr.  A.  Sidgwiek  (Corpus  Christi),  Dr.  Murray,  the  Mayor 
of  Oxford,  Mr.  A.  S.  Carr,  Dr.  Brooks,  Mr.  S.  Ball  (St.  John's),  Mr.  J.  C. 
Swinburne-Hanham,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bruce,  Mr.  J.  T.  Dodd,  Mr.  A.  Simpson, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Bevenschen,  Mr.  A.  E.  Zimmern,  Mr.  J.  Dewar,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Kidd,  Mr.  A.  H.  Paterson,  Mr.  J.  H.  Bowe,  Mr.  C.  S.  Buxton  (Secretary 
of  the  Russell  Club),  Mr.  B.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  J.  T.  Shepherd,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Yilliers,  Mr.  0.  Cawley,  Mr.  A.  T.  Edwards,  Mr.  C.  C.  Lynam,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Butler,  Mr.  T.  H.  Rose,  Mr.  G.  K.  Anderson,  Mr.  A.  B.  Challis,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Salter,  Mr.  H.  G.  Powell,  Mr.  J.  Hely-Hutchinson,  Mr.  C.  A.  Henderson, 
Mr.  L.  Stampa,  Mr.  H.  J.  Baines,  the  Rev.  A.  Blunt,  Mr.  H.  Paul,  Mr.  H. 
du  Parcq,  Mr.  G.  H.  Baines,  Mr.  H.  Baines,  Mr.  K.  Vickers,  Mr.  S.  S. 
Jenkyns,  Mr.  L.  S.  Montagu,  Mr.  E.  Jackson,  Mr.  G.  H.  Salter,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Ison,  Mr.  Frank  Newbolt,  Mr.  R.  C.  Bonnerjee,  Mr.  E.  M.  C.  Denny,  Mr. 
H.  Panckridge,  Mr.  W.  L.  Lorimer,  Mr.  S.  F.  Johnston,  Mr.  N.  Forbes, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Gladstone,  Mr.  J.  Parish,  Mr.  C.  F.  Strickland,  Mr.  T.  H.  D. 
Berridge  (Leamington),  Mr.  R.  J.  Cheatle,  Mr.  R.  P.  Davis,  Mr.  D.  du  B. 
Davidson,  Mr.  B.  W.  Swithingbank,  Mr.  Bradgate,  Mr.  A.  B.  Cook,  Mr. 
A.  Perceval,  Mr.  0.  Creighton,  Mr.  T.  D.  Hawkin,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  B. 
Buckland. 

A  number  of  ladies  occupied  the  gallery  during  the  delivery  of  the 
speeches. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  Dinner  the  health  of  the  King  was  heartily 
drunk. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Carr  of  Trinity,  Ex-President  of  the  Russell  Club,  then 
rose  and  said : — Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  toast  which 
is  entrusted  to  me  this  evening  is  not  a  very  difficult  one  to  propose,  and 
does  not  require  of  me,  fortunately,  that  I  should  detain  you  very  long 
in  proposing  it.  It  is  not  a  very  difficult  one  to  propose,  because  the 
health  of  the  Liberal  party  is  now  in  such  a  flourishing  condition  that  it 
hardly  needs  any  words  of  mine.  Time  was,  and  in  the  comparatively 
short  recollection  of  an  undergraduate's  career,  when  one  could  hardly 
apply  such  words  as  these  to  the  health  of  the  Liberal  party.  Fortunately, 
however,  those  dark  days  are  over.  The  Liberal  party  is  reunited,  and 
is  pressing  forward  to  victory.  (Cheers.)  When  we  turn  our  gaze  in 
the  direction  of  our  opponents — our  friends  the  enemy — we  find  a  very 
different  state  of  affairs.  It  might  also  be  said — I  have  not  heard  it  said 
at  a  Conservative  dinner,  but  I  offer  the  suggestion  to  any  gentleman 
who  may  be  proposing  the  health  of  the  Conservative  party  at  one  of 
their  dinners — that  the  Conservative  party  at  the  present  day  has  not 
got  a  health  to  drink.  They  have  been  suffering  from  a  very  great 
variety  of,  I  hope,  incurable  complaints.  (Laughter.)  They  have  been 
having  a  very  bad  attack  of  that  unpleasant  disease  "Fiscalitis,"  and  I 
notice  as  a  medical  man — (laughter) — that  one  of  the  most  distressing 
features  about  this  disease  is  that  the  trouble  lies  not  so  much  in  suggest- 
ing a  cure  as  in  diagnosing  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  and  we  find, 
moreover,  that  our  difficulties  are  not  lightened  by  the  patient  himself. 
Mr.  Balfour  shows  a  most  irritating  tendency  to  conceal  the  symptoms 
from  us,  who  are  only  too  willing  to  suggest  a  remedy.  (Laughter.) 
Now,  the  Government  have  been  suffering  from  another  very  painful 
complaint,  I  refer  to  that  very  distressing  disease  known  as  Irish  measles. 
(Laughter.)  The  unfortunate  thing  about  this  disease  is  that  when  you 
have  called  in  Drs.  Londonderry  and  Moore,  and  taken  their  advice,  the 
patient  comes  out  a  bright  orange  colour  all  over.  (Laughter.)  That  is 
a  very  distressing  thing,  not  only  for  the  patient,  but  for  this  country ; 
because  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  party  so  venomous  in  its 
hatred,  so  intolerant,  so  blind  to  all  sense  of  reason,  as  the  Orange  party, 
the  party  which  has,  unfortunately,  such  a  controlling  voice  in  Ireland 
and  in  the  councils  of  the  Conservative  Government.    The  Irish  question, 
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which  Mr.  Balfour  has  endeavoured  to  raise  in  order  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  from  the  Fiscal  question,  has  taken  a  very  different 
colour  since  the  elections  of  1892  and  1895.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Govern- 
ment, by  adopting  their  old  plan  of  assiduously  passing  Liberal  measures, 
have  improved  the  condition  of  Ireland  by  a  Land  Act  at  least  as  drastic 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  ever  proposed  and  Lord  Salisbury  ever  denounced — 
(cheers) — and  by  passing  a  Local  Government  Act  which  Lord  Salisbury 
denounced  as  being  even  more  pernicious  than  Home  Eule  itself.  The 
Irish  question,  on  that  account,  can  never  be  the  matter  of  acute  contro- 
versy in  this  country  that  it  was  in  the  old  days,  however  much  Mr. 
Balfour  may  try  to  make  it  so  ;  and  however  much  he  may  endeavour  to 
conceal  it,  he  is  himself,  through  his  Chief  Secretary,  tarred  with  the 
Home  Rule  brush.  (Cheers.)  The  thing  which  displeases  me  most 
about  these  complaints  from  which  the  Conservative  party  have  been 
suffering  is  that  the  effects  of  them  react  in  the  most  unpleasant  manner 
on  the  country  and  upon  us  all.  The  Liberal  party  has  never  been  in 
a  more  flourishing  condition ;  and  it  has  need  to  be,  for  the  task  before  it 
when  it  attains  office,  as  it  most  certainly  will — (cheers) — is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  one.  It  has  to  make  up  for  the  Conservative  misgovernment  of 
the  past  ten  years ;  and  in  the  task  it  will  be  hampered,  as  it  has  been 
hampered  in  the  past,  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Balfour  has  not 
endeavoured  to  conceal  from  the  country  the  difficulty  in  which  it  is 
placed.  In  his  speech  at  Manchester  a  week  or  so  ago  he  did  not 
attempt  to  defend  the  policy  which  his  party  has  been  pursuing  in  regard 
to  many  questions.  He  dealt  with  a  number  of  questions,  but  apparently 
he  did  not  say  the  Education  Act  was  a  good  one — (laughter) — he  said 
the  Liberals  would  have  all  they  could  do  to  put  it  right.  He  did  not 
say  Chinese  labour  was  desirable;  he  said  the  Liberals  would  have  a 
dreadful  task  before  them  in  getting  rid  of  it.  He  did  not  say,  in  fact, 
that  his  Government  had  managed  the  affairs  of  the  country  well ;  he  said 
they  had  mismanaged  them  to  such  an  extent,  and  so  skilfully,  that  the 
Liberal  party  would  never  be  able  to  put  them  right  again,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  there  was  not  something  in  his  contention.  But  if  the 
Liberal  party  are  to  put  them  right  again  we  must  drink  their  health, 
and  we  must  further  their  health  by  every  means  in  our  power.  (Cheers.) 
We  are  ready  to  do  so,  and  we  are  ready  to  honour  this  evening  a  man, 
Mr.  Robson,  who  has  done  as  much  as  any  man  by  hard  work,  by  know- 
ledge, and  by  industry  to  further  the  health  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
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therefore  I  call  upon  you  to  drink  the  health  of  the  Liberal  party, 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Eobson.    (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  W.  S.  Eobson,  K.C.,  M.P.,  who  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception,  said : — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Carr  has  added  to 
the  pleasure  we  take  in  our  own  life  by  describing  to  us  the  diseases 
of  our  opponents,  but  unfortunately  our  opponents  do  not  always  work 
any  the  worse  because  they  suffer  from  various  kinds  of  corruption. 
Indeed,  corruption,  like  an  appropriate  nourishment,  seems  almost  to 
agree  with  them.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  For  ourselves  we  need  all 
the  health  we  can  get  if  we  are  to  undo  the  various  acts  of  mischief  to 
which  Mr.  Carr  has  referred,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  in  this  great 
seat  of  abstract  learning,  whatever  that  may  be — (laughter) — the 
Liberal  party  is  in  such  strength,  because  we  are  looking  with  eager 
hope  to  the  Universities  of  England,  and  above  all  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  for  elements  of  inspiration  and  leadership  of  which  Demo- 
cracy stands  in  special  need.  (Cheers.)  We  do  not  possess  as  much  as 
we  did  of  the  old  aristocratic  element  in  our  leadership  ;  the  same  may 
be  said  in  some  degree  of  the  great  manufacturers  who  were  once  forced 
to  our  side  in  defence  of  their  trade  ;  but  I  hope  we  shall  have  in 
increasing  volume  and  value  that  academic  element  in  our  leadership 
which  I  believe  to  be  essential  to  Democracy.  (Cheers.)  Well,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  in  addressing  a  political  audience  in  a  place  like  Oxford, 
one  is  tempted  to  deviate  from  the  well-beaten  paths  of  platform 
exposition  and  to  deal  a  little  more  directly  with  the  general  principles 
that  lie  at  the  root  of  all  our  political  controversies.  Discussion  of  that 
sort  is  always  necessary,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  never  wanted.  It  was 
never  more  necessary  and  never  less  wanted  than  it  is  to-day.  Very  ! 
little  serious  discussion  in  any  sphere  of  political  affairs  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  first  principles.  Take  fiscal  policy,  for  instance.  Even  in  these  | 
days,  when  every  Primrose  Leaguer  is  a  wiser  person  than  Stuart  Mill 
or  Adam  Smith,  fiscal  controversy  still  requires  some  knowledge  of 
economic  law.  (Cheers).  Our  opponents  do  not  altogether  take  that 
view.  We  have  now  a  new  school  of  empiric  politicians  and  short- 
sighted men  of  business  who  seem  to  think  that  economic  laws  are 
subject  to  a  sort  of  old-age  limit — (laughter) — and,  like  members  of  the 
Civil  Service,  must  be  dismissed  after  a  certain  period  of  public  service,  j 
Or  turn  from  the  fiscal  question  to  national  government,  with  its 
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problems  of  devolution  ;  or  to  Imperial  government,  with  its  vague 
tendencies  to  concentration ;  or  to  the  thorny  subjects  of  education, 
finance,  and  national  defence,  and  you  will  find  yourself  everywhere 
met  by  difficulties  that  can  only  be  solved  by  reference  to  first  prin- 
ciples. But  unwelcome  as  that  kind  of  political  discussion  always  is,  it 
happens  at  this  moment  to  be  almost  irritating ;  for  public  attention  is 
concentrated  now  not  so  much  upon  the  merits  of  any  special  contro- 
versy as  upon  the  mysteries  of  a 

POLITICAL  SITUATION 

without  a  parallel  in  our  varied  history — a  circumstance,  by  the  way, 
which  is  much  to  the  credit  of  our  history.  (Laughter.)  Before  we 
can  discuss  general  principles,  we  want  to  make  up  our  minds  as  to  the 
real  motives  and  intentions  of  the  men  who  govern  us,  and  who,  even  if 
they  cease  to  govern  us,  will  still  be  leaders  of  a  great  party  to  which 
we  must  look  for  alternative  government.  Before  we  argue  about 
legislative  measures,  we  have  got  to  fix  the  moral  bearings  of  these 
legislative  men.  In  fact,  strange  as  it  may  seem  in  our  politics,  before 
any  question  of  policy  we  have  to  decide  a  question  of 

POLITICAL  HONOUR 

and  good  faith,  and  it  is  to  that  interesting  inquiry  that  I  would  invite 
your  attention  for  a  short  time  to-night.  We  are  all  of  us  haunted  by 
many  questions  that,  as  Mr.  Carr  has  said,  Mr.  Balfour  could  settle  and 
answer  with  a  monosyllable,  but  which  he  does  not  answer  at  all.  When 
ministers  tell  us  that  they  are  against  the  taxation  of  food,  do  they 
mean  it  in  the  plain  sense  in  which  honest  men  use  words,  or  are  they 
simply  seeking  to  soothe  popular  alarm  while  they  obtain  popular  votes 
in  support  of  the  very  policy  they  profess  to  repudiate?  (Cheers.) 
When  Mr.  Balfour  tells  us  that  he  does  not  approve  of  protection,  and 
yet  goes  on  to  propound  a  policy  of  retaliatory  taxation  which  he  knows 
perfectly  well  necessitates  a  protective  tariff  for  this  country,  in  which 
is  he  honest  ?  in  his  profession  of  Free  Trade  as  a  creed,  or  in  his  adop- 
tion of  Protection  as  a  policy  1  (Cheers.)  And  there  is  a  still  more 
striking  question  which  he  will  not  answer,  though  perhaps  it  will  be 
enough  for  the  country  if  it  appreciates  that  the  question  has  been  put 
and  left  unanswered.  It  is  this.  When  he  allowed  the  Executive  of 
the  Protectionist  Tariff  Reform  League  to  be  officially  assured  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  that  organisation,  was  he  sincere  ?  He 
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has  never  disclaimed  that  assurance,  though  he  has  been  publicly 
challenged  on  the  point  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  contrary, 
he  knows  that  his  position  as  Prime  Minister  is  vitally  dependent  on 
the  support  which  that  assurance  has  brought  him.  But  if  he  was 
sincere  in  that  incident,  where  was  his  sincerity  the  other  day  when  he 
assured  the  Free  Trade  Unionists  that  he  was  opposed  to  Protection  ? 
Of  course,  it  is  conceivable  that  Mr.  Balfour  may  be  sincere  in  holding 
both  these 

IRRECONCILABLE  VIEWS. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  his  intelligence,  but  it  is  just  conceivable.  It  is 
not  impossible  in  things  infinitely  more  important  than  the  fiscal 
question  to  go  on  believing  propositions  which  to  the  poor  eye  of 
Reason  are  absolute  contradictions.  I  do  it  myself.  (Laughter.)  But 
I  hope  I  only  do  it  in  those  high  spheres  of  Religion  and  Metaphysic 
where  Reason  halts  at  the  very  threshold  of  inquiry.  There,  if  any  one 
tells  me  that  my  hopes  and  beliefs  are  founded  on  contradictions,  I 
cheerfully  concur.  But  are  we  to  have  this  capacity  for  belief  in  the 
logically  impossible  brought  into  the  sphere  of  economics  ?  If  so,  then 
it  is  well  we  should  know  it.  You  may  believe  that  food  taxes  will 
raise  prices,  or  you  may  believe  that  they  will  not  raise  prices,  but  you 
cannot  very  well  believe  both  propositions  at  the  same  time  of  the  same 
tax.  Yet  that  is  what  we  are  called  upon  to  do  if  we  would  follow 
either  Mr.  Balfour  or  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Chamberlain 
or  his  League  issued  that  most  discreditable  leaflet  No.  13,  which  is 
headed  in  broad  bold  type  with  the  statement  that  food  taxes  do  not 
raise  the  prices  but  that  they  do  increase  wages  (laughter),  he  may  have 
believed  it.  But  does  he,  then,  really  believe  it  necessary  that  the 
consumer  should  receive  compensation  for  those  beneficent  taxes  which 
he  does  not  pay  ?  And  how  does  he  explain  the  attitude  he  takes  up  in 
his  article  in  The  Outlook  which  I  have  been  reading  on  my  way  down  to 
Oxford  this  afternoon.  He  there  calls  upon  us  to  submit  to  these  taxes 
as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  Empire.  Before  I  read  this  article  I  had 
the  idea  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  was  not  one  that  called 
on  us  to 

MAKE  A  SACRIFICE 

but  to  make  a  profit.  Now  I  find  we  are  wrong,  and  I  feel  inclined  to 
ask  what  is  become  of  the  farthing  weekly,  or  the  halfpenny  weekly,  we 
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were  to  get  by  means  of  food  taxes.  It  was  not  a  very  large  sum,  but, 
anyhow,  it  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  account.  But  now  see  what  we 
are  told.  We  are  all  of  us  to  be  like  our  forefathers,  like  Nelson. 
Imagine  the  parallel !  The  other  day,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Chamberlain — as  indeed  has  almost  become  his  habit — kept  on  likening 
himself  to  Cobden.  Now  he  drags  Nelson  in.  (Laughter.)  The 
Apostle  Paul  is  scarcely  safe.  (Laughter. )  Because  we  have  answered 
his  argument,  and  he  finds  himself  unable  to  meet  us  on  economic 
grounds,  he  now  tells  us  that  we  are  dealing  with  this  question  in  a 
huckstering  spirit.  Which  of  the  two  sides  of  the  argument  does  Mr. 
Chamberlain  believe  in  i  Does  he  believe  he  is  presenting  to  us  a  profit 
or  calling  on  us  for  a  sacrifice  1  He  cannot  reasonably  believe  in  both. 
Again,  one  says,  perhaps  he  may.  (Laughter.)  I  remember  a  passage 
in  the  Beligio  Medici,  where  Sir  Thomas  Brown  laments  that  Christianity 
offers  so  little  difficulty  to  his  faith.  He  complains  that  it  really  does 
not  properly  exercise  his  credulity ;  he  could  believe  so  much  more. 
Commenting  on  this  passage,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  describes  two 
classes  of  persons, — the  minimifidians,  who  believe  as  little  as  they 
possibly  can,  and  the  ultra-fidians,  who  believe  more  than  they  really  need. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  followers  are  ultra-fidians  of  an  extreme  type.  No, 
sir,  these  distinguished  statesmen  and  the  sections  they  lead  may 
believe  part  of  what  they  tell  us ;  but,  human  reason  being  what  it  is, 
they  can  scarcely  believe  all.  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  your  time  by 
criticising  the  motives  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  questioning  the  depth  of 
his  convictions.  They  are  interesting  enough  as  a  subject  for  analysis, 
but  they  are  not  so  important  as  the 

MOTIVES  OF  MR.  BALFOUR, 

because  we  can  understand  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  without  any 
reference  to  his  motives.  His  policy  is  happily  clear.  We  know 
what  is  meant  by  two  shillings  a  quarter  on  corn  with  a  still  larger 
tax  on  flour,  5  per  cent  on  meat  and  dairy  produce,  and  10  per  cent 
on  manufactured  articles,  together  with  any  other  taxes  that  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  dumping  and  to  get  the  market  for  our 
own  manufactures.  We  are  in  a  position  to  consider  that  policy  without 
reference  to  its  motives ;  but  Mr.  Balfour's  policy  stands  in  a  somewhat 
different  category.  In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  what  his  policy  means 
and  how  he  would  work  it,  we  have  to  inquire  very  closely  indeed  into 
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his  motives.  He  sums  up  the  whole  of  his  policy  in  one  word,  Retalia- 
tion. Well,  we  know  what  retaliation  means,  and  it  is  a  word  which 
I  hear  with  terror  from  his  lips.  It  is  a  policy  of  commercial  war 
propounded  by  the  Minister  who  went  into  military  war  without  even 
troubling  to  read  the  reports  of  his  own  Intelligence  Department, 
warning  him  year  after  year  and  month  after  month  that  he  would  have 
to  fight  two  States  and  not  merely  one.  The  Minister  who  forgot  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  forgot  the  Intelligence  Department  now  asks  us 
to  let  him  administer  a  policy  of  commercial  conflict  with  the  world. 
It  is  vital  to  us  to  know  whether  he  sincerely  means  to  give  effect  to 
this  policy  or  not.  His  motives,  his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  his  pro- 
fessions have  therefore  an  importance  which  does  not  arise  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  are  some  of  his  followers  who  believe 
that  the  whole  of  his  policy  is  a  mere  device  to  escape  a  party  difficulty, 
and  when  that  is  over  the  policy  will  be  finally  dropped.  (Laughter.) 
That  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  attitude  for  his  followers  to  adopt. 
They  have  accepted  the  policy  of  retaliation  because  they  believe  it  to 
be  a  sham  1  Now  if  we,  his  opponents,  were  to  describe  Mr.  Balfour's 
policy  as  insincere  we  should  be  charged  in  very  violent  and  very 
abusive  language  with  having  uttered  a  grave  misrepresentation.  It  is 
his  admirers  and  not  we  who  make  that  charge.  (Cheers.)  Now,  there 
is  another  section  of  his  followers  who  also  accept  the  same  policy,  but 
on  very  different  grounds.  Just  as  the  Unionist  Free  Traders  accept 
Mr.  Balfour's  professions  and  reject  his  policy,  the  Protectionists  of  his 
party  accept  his  policy  and  disbelieve  his  professions.  They  say  that 
this  policy  of  retaliation,  of  course,  is  intended  and  can  only  be  intended 
to  lead  to  Protection.  They  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  it  involves  a 
protective  tariff,  and  therefore  in  proposing  it  Mr.  Balfour  must  mean 
to  lead  this  country  in  a  Protectionist  direction.  That  is  a  most  amazing 
situation.  We  have  come  to  this  in  English  politics,  that  the  leader  of 
a  great  party  obtains  the  support  of  each  section  of  his  party  upon  the 
footing  that  he  means  ultimately  to  deceive  the  other.  I  say  that  is  a 
situation  which  any  other  English  Prime  Minister  would  have  resented. 
No  other  English  Prime  Minister  would  have  allowed  it  to  continue  for 
a  day.  (Cheers.)  So  far  from  Mr.  Balfour  resenting  it,  he  has — and  I 
am  conscious  of  the  seriousness  of  a  charge  of  this  kind,  but  I  make  it 
deliberately, — he  has  deliberately  and  steadily  worked  to  bring  it  about. 
(Cheers.)    And  his  followers  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Press 
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regard  his  achievement,  I  daresay  rightly,  as  a  marvel  of  political  skill. 
They  think  it  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the  strategy  of  a  Von  Moltke. 
I  think  I  could  get  a  closer  analogy  out  of  the  pages  of  Oliver  Twist — 
(laughter) — for,  sir,  consider  the  methods  he  has  adopted,  and  has  been 
obliged  to  adopt,  in  order  to  bring  about  this  situation.  First  of  all,  as 
I  have  told  you,  he  allows  his  sympathy  to  be  pledged  to  the  Tariff 
Keform  League.  This  gives  him  the  votes  and  support  of  the  Protec- 
tionists in  the  House  of  Commons.  Then,  by  permission  of  the  Tariff 
Eeform  League,  he  proceeds  to  make  some  abstract  declarations  in 
favour  of  Free  Trade.  That  gives  some  excuse  to  the  Unionist  Free 
Traders  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  all  events,  to  continue  their  party 
loyalty  in  a  more  or  less  provisional  way.  But  he  still  had  a  further 
difficulty.  He  was  the  leader  of  a  party  and  therefore  had  to  propound 
a  positive  policy  of  some  sort.  He  wanted  one  which  he  could  defend 
by  using  the  watchwords  of  either  side.  Hence  the  formula  of  Retalia- 
tion. It  suits  Protectionists,  for  it  means  a  tariff,  and  yet  he  pretends 
it  is  aimed  at  other  people's  tariffs,  so  it  must  be  Free  Trade.  Thus  he 
tries  to  make  each  side  believe  he  will  work  his  policy  to  forward  their 
views.  This  is  not  the  same  thing  as  sitting  on  the  fence.  Sitting  on 
the  fence,  I  think,  is  a  rather  meritorious  attitude  under  certain  circum- 
stances. The  statesman  who  sits  on  the  fence  commits  himself  to 
neither  party.  Mr.  Balfour  has  ingeniously  and  insidiously  committed 
himself  to  both.  (Laughter.)  He  is  working  on  both  sides  of  the  fence, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing  indeed  to  sitting  on  it.  (Cheers.)  On 
which  side  do 

HIS  REAL  CONVICTIONS  LIE  1 

At  first  he  professed  to  have  none.  In  his  famous  Sheffield  speech  he 
tried  to  evade  a  full  exposition  of  his  beliefs  by  treating  food  taxation 
as  not  within  the  limits  of  practical  politics.  Those  were  the  words  he 
used.  Was  he  acting  fairly  and  candidly  by  the  country  in  making  that 
statement?  We  know  now  from  Lord  George  Hamilton's  Cabinet 
revelations  that  within  a  few  days  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England 
thus  telling  us  that  in  his  view,  at  all  events,  food  taxation  was  altogether 
outside  the  range  of  practical  politics,  he,  the  Prime  Minister,  was 
himself  proposing  to  his  Cabinet  that  preferential  tariffs  and  food  taxa- 
tion should  be  included  in  the  Government  programme.  Just  imagine 
for  one  moment  a  Minister  with  this  circumstance  in  his  memory  trying 
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to  create  the  impression  that  he  regarded  this  question  as  purely  academic 
and  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics  altogether!  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  hope,  for  my  own  part,  that  the  country  will  not  forget  that  incident. 
(Cheers.)  It  throws  a  lurid  light  both  on  the  convictions  of  Mr.  Balfour 
and  on  his  strategical  methods.  It  shows  that  we  have  got  to  take  all 
Mr.  Balfour's  statements  as  to  convictions  or  absence  of  convictions  with 
a  substantial  grain  of  salt.  (Cheers.)  Do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Balfour 
is  without  convictions  on  this  vital  issue.  It  is  extremely  difficult  on 
any  great  question  for  any  man  to  avoid  having  some  convictions  or 
some  tendency  to  a  general  impression  and  belief.  What,  then,  are  the 
Prime  Minister's  fiscal  beliefs?  How  shall  we  class  him?  Is  he  to  be 
classed  as  a  Free  Trader,  although  of  a  somewhat  piebald  character,  or 
may  he  be  classed  as  being  really  and  truly  a  Protectionist  ?  That  is  a 
very  interesting  and  important  problem.  I  should  like  to  submit  one 
or  two  considerations  upon  it  which  should  enable  us  to  judge  on  which 
side  Mr.  Balfour's  sympathies  really  lie.  We  have  almost  forgotten 
now  that  he  once  wrote  a  book  called  Economic  Notes  on  Insular  Free 
Trade.  I  have  been  refreshing  my  memory  by  a  re-perusal  of  that 
volume,  and  I  have  been  struck  by  the  curiously  significant  way  in 
which  he  deals  with  three  of  our  greatest  trades — coal,  machinery,  and 
shipping.  Like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  takes  these  great  industries  out 
of  the  list  of  our  profitable  exports,  and  puts  them,  as  he  says  they 
ought  to  be  put,  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Why  does  he  do  that  ?  He 
goes  on  to  explain  his  reasons.  He  tells  us  that  coal,  machinery,  and 
ships  foster  in  an  especial  degree  the  competition  of  foreign  protected 
manufactures.  The  coal  we  export  is  used  by  the  foreigner  in  order  to 
work  railways  or  run  machines  to  make  goods  which  may  compete  with 
us  either  in  his  own  market  or  in  ours.  The  machines  we  send  him 
are  applied  to  the  same  evil  purpose.  The  ships  we  sell  him  he  uses 
maliciously  to  send  these  cheap  goods  to  our  shores.  And  Mr.  Balfour 
proceeds  to  stamp  these  dangerous  exports  with  a  special  name  which 
is  certainly  not  intended  to  commend  them.  He  calls  them  "  contribu- 
tory exports,"  because  they  contribute  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
foreigner.  He  seems  to  regard  that  as  a  terrible  circumstance.  He 
founds  on  it  the  amazing  proposition  that  though  these  goods  may  swell 
our  exports  now,  they  must  of  necessity  tend  to  diminish  them  hereafter. 
He  will  not  allow  that  they  are  an  indication  of  prosperity.  On  the 
contrary,  he  finds  in  them  the  symptom  of  some  mysterious  disease. 
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Then  he  solemnly  poses  the  question  why  these  exports  are  more  per- 
nicious to  the  future  of  Free  Trade  than  others.  I  gasped  when  I  read 
that  question.  And  the  answer  is  worthy  of  the  question.  He  sapiently 
says  it  is  a  matter  of  degree,  and  there  he  leaves  us  in  despair. 
(Laughter.)  Remember  that  the  coal,  machinery,  and  ships  we  send 
abroad  constitute  three  of  the  greatest  mainstays  of  our  foreign  trade, 
and  our  national  wealth  is  vitally  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  those 
"  pernicious  "  trades.  Of  course  they  increase  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  foreigner,  and  there  can  be  no  surer  mark  of 

mr.  balfour's  protectionism 

than  that  he  should  think  that  to  be  an  evil.    Is  it  an  evil  that  the 
goods  we  send  to  the  foreigner  should  increase  the  foreigner's  productive 
capacity  in  order  that  he  may  have  more  goods  to  exchange  with  us  ? 
That  is  what  Free  Trade  means.    (Cheers.)    Is  it  good  or  ill  for  the 
trade  of  a  country  that  its  customers  should  be  rich?    Which  would 
you  rather  trade  with — a  group  of  paupers  or  a  group  of  millionaires  ? 
The  more  you  increase  the  productive  capacity  of  foreign  countries,  and 
the  more  they  use  that  productive  capacity  in  order  to  flood  the  markets 
of  the  world  with  goods,  the  greater  the  stimulus  which  will  be  given 
to  us  to  make  goods  in  exchange  for  those  the  foreigner  produces.  This 
remarkable  economist  has  apparently  yet  got  to  learn  that  trade  is 
exchange.    But  why  did   he   stop  at   coal,  machinery,  and  ships? 
Chemicals  and  steel  also  go  abroad,  and  are  used  by  the  foreigner  in 
his  protected  trades.    They  increase  his  productive  capacity.    So  do 
cotton  goods  and  biscuits,  and  even  the  despised  jam  and  pickles.  All 
these  things  help  either  to  clothe  the  foreigner,  or  else  to  feed  him,  and 
so  they  increase  his  productive  capacity.    He  may  only  give  the  jam  to 
his  young,  but  it  will  help  them  to  grow  up,  when  they  will  try  to  make 
cheap  goods  for  us.    There  is  no  end,  therefore,  to  the  "  pernicious  "  uses 
of  these  trades.    How  would  you  class  any  statesman  entertaining  views 
like  that?    (Hear,  hear.)    He  is  a  purblind  Protectionist  and  nothing 
else.    I  might  give  you  many  other  samples  of  the  same  sort  in  the 
same  volume.    Mr.  Balfour  goes  on  to  suggest,  in  the  best  tariff  reform 
manner,  the  danger  of  foreign  investments,  but  he  well  illustrates  his 
Protectionist  bias  when  he  combats  the  idea  that  Government  ought  to 
leave  trade  alone.    He  denounces  as  an  antiquated  and  obsolete  mode 
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of  thought  the  idea  that  what  is  economically  natural  is  probably  better 
than  what  is  artificial  or  State-contrived.  In  other  words,  he  thinks  the 
meddling  of  partisan  politicians  like  himself  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  more 
likely  to  improve  trade  than  the  free  operation  of  economic  laws  as 
practised  by  men  of  business.  This  is  enough  to  show  that  in  Mr. 
Balfour  we  have  got  a  Protectionist,  and  an  old-fashioned  one  at  that. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Well,  what  is  the  effect,  and  indeed  what  is  the  only 
positive  object,  of  Mr.  Balfour's  reasoning?  Does  it  not  really  aim, 
just  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's  does,  at  the 

CONTRACTION  OF  OUR  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE? 

He  has  not  realised  the  vital  importance  of  that  trade  to  our  national 
wealth  and  Imperial  strength.  Diminish  or  destroy  it  and  you  will 
find  it  impossible  to  bear  the  burden  or  weight  of  Empire  that  is 
placed  on  you.  Yet  every  argument  that  Mr.  Balfour  uses  in  his 
Economic  Notes,  and  every  argument  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  uses  in 
his  speeches,  all  tend  to  diminish  and  destroy  the  international  trade  of 
England.  They  are  all  aimed  at  substituting  for  that  great  foreign 
trade  a  local,  domestic,  and  colonial  trade.  I  want  people  to  keep  that 
fact  well  in  their  heads.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  used  to  hear  a  good  deal 
said  about  "Little  Englanders."    We  have  now  got  a  sect  of 

LITTLE  TRADERS. 

That  is  precisely  what  Protectionists  are.  (Cheers.)  I  think  we  have 
too  long  allowed  them  to  name  themselves.  They  have  called  themselves 
Protectionists  and  Betaliators.  Neither  of  these  names  is  descriptive 
enough.  The  name  of  "Little  Traders"  is  mathematically  exact  as 
applied  to  these  gentlemen.  (Cheers.)  When  they  are  chased  out  of 
the  economic  sphere,  when  their  arguments  are  disposed  of,  they 
always  take  refuge  in  an  appeal  to  national  prejudice.  Let  me  say 
a  word  or  two  upon  that.  We  are  told  the  foreigner  is  invading  our 
markets,  that  we  ought  to  exclude  his  goods  and  attack  his  profits.  It  is 
suggested  to  the  English  people  that  foreign  nations  are  animated  by  a 
special  spirit  of  hostility  to  this  country.  Even  if  it  were  so,  the 
methods  now  suggested  in  order  to  counteract  that  hostility  are  not  by 
any  means  such  as  commend  themselves  to  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  is 
there  any  foreign  nation  animated  by  this 
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SUPPOSED  ECONOMIC  HOSTILITY 

to  England  1  You  have  one  remarkable  fact  that  ought  to  dispose  of 
the  suggestion.  It  is  that  the  nations  of  the  world,  almost  without 
exception,  I  won't  say  entirely,  take  more  from  England  than  they  take 
from  any  other  nation.  The  export  trade  of  England  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.  (Cheers.)  That  fact  was  curiously  used 
by  Lord  Percy  in  a  recent  speech.  He  was  defending  the  doctrine  of 
retaliation,  and  he  argued  that  it  would  be  a  safe  and  most  effective 
weapon  in  our  hands  because  foreign  nations  took  so  much  of  our  goods 
that  they  could  not  do  without  them.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  He  went 
on  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  which  I  hope  the  public  will  not 
forget,  that  France  and  Germany  each  took  more  than  30  per  cent  of 
their  total  imports  from  this  country.  Does  this  look  as  if  foreign 
countries  were  animated  with  some  special  spirit  of  hostility  to  us? 
Not  only  is  that  not  the  fact,  but  it  is  the  absolute  contrary  of  the 
fact.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  preference.  The  other  day  in  the 
House  of  Commons  I  drew  attention  to  a  preference  which  is  far  beyond 
any  Colonial  preference  you  can  imagine.    I  call  it 

FREE  TRADE  PREFERENCE. 

It  is  founded  on  this  fact — that  every  Protectionist  nation  in  the  world, 
without  any  exception,  would  rather  trade  with  a  Free  Trade  nation 
than  with  a  Protectionist  nation.  (Cheers.)  There  is  preference  for 
you  of  incalculable  extent  and  profit.  You  can  easily  see  the  foundation 
on  which  it  rests.  The  trader  in  France  or  Germany  prefers  to  come  to 
this  market  to  buy,  because  goods  here  can  be  obtained  at  their  true 
economic  price,  and  not  at  some  price  inflated  by  taxation.  That  is  a 
reason  everybody  understands;  but  there  is  another  reason,  not  less 
potent,  which  brings  the  foreigner  here  to  buy.  It  is  that  he,  or  some 
International  Bill-broker  who  takes  up  the  job  for  him,  must  find  the 
means  of  paying  in  goods  for  the  goods  he  buys.  International  trade, 
as  I  have  reminded  you,  is  international  exchange.  When  he  buys  in  a 
Protectionist  country,  he,  or  rather  his  Bill-broker,  finds  this  process  of 
payment  both  difficult  and  expensive,  because  the  goods  which  would 
be  most  conveniently  sent  from  this  country  in  payment  for  his  pur- 
chases are  stopped  or  victimised  by  taxes  in  the  country  to  which  they 
are  sent.    So  every  trader,  great  or  small,  in  every  country,  Pro- 
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tectionist  or  not,  would  rather  trade  in  a  free  market  like  that  of 
England  than  in  a  Protectionist  market  in  which  he  is  hampered  by- 
taxes  and  tolls.  It  is  that  Free  Trade  preference  which  has  placed  this 
State,  so  small  in  point  of  area,  at  the  head  of  all  the  trading  countries 
of  the  world.  (Cheers.)  You  have  here  a  little  island,  no  bigger  than 
some  of  the  single  provinces  that  make  up  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  have  great  Protectionist  countries,  like  Germany  and 
France,  which  have  an  area  more  than  twice  as  great  as  our  own,  with 
more  favourable  climate,  more  fertile  soil,  and  a  population  not  less 
sober  and  thrifty,  yet  where  are  they  with  us  in  the  competition  for 
international  trade  1  It  is  England  first  and  the  rest  nowhere.  The  one 
thing  they  lack  is  the  one  thing  we  have  got,  and  that  is  freedom  of 
trade.  It  is  the  free  market  that  makes  the  difference.  (Cheers.)  As 
to  retaliation,  we  have  got  the  best  of  all  means  of  retaliation  in  the 
operation  of  economic  law.  What  is  our  retaliation  when  they  insist 
on  giving  us  cheap  sugar  1  In  that  terrible  grievance  we  have  seen 
an  admirable  instance  of 

FREE  TRADE  RETALIATION. 

They  give  us  cheap  sugar  in  order  to  destroy  our  sugar-refining  trade, 
and  we  retaliate  on  the  sugar  producer  and  refiner  of  Germany  in  his 
own  market.  We  take  from  him  his  own  customers  in  confectionery  and 
mineral  waters ;  he  gives  us  cheap  sugar  and  we  retaliate  with  cheaper 
jam.  That  is  retaliation  at  a  profit.  (Cheers.)  But,  gentlemen,  none 
of  these  fiscal  fallacies  would  be  of  any  effect  in  England ;  they  would 
-certainly  have  no  enduring  effect  if  it  were  not  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  associated  them  with  the  ideas  of 

IMPERIALISM 

that  touch  the  imagination  and  thrill  the  blood  of  every  Englishman. 
We  are  all  proud  of  the  Empire.  (Cheers.)  I  hope  the  day  will  never 
come  when  we  shall  ignore  or  belittle  the  enormous  responsibility  we 
owe  to  our  contemporaries  and  to  posterity  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
great  Empire.  (Cheers.)  Is  Protection  any  better,  then,  from  the 
Imperial  than  from  the  economic  point  of  view  ?  I  observe  that  in 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  article  to-day,  as  in  all  the  speeches  he  has  made  on 
the  subject,  he  omits  one  circumstance  we  ought  never  to  forget.  He 
does  not  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  nostrum  of  his — Colonial 
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Preference — was  tried  before,  and  that  it  had  effects  of  the  most  dis- 
astrous character  upon  the  Imperial  connection.  (Hear,  hear.)  What 
was  the  result  of  it  when  it  was  tried  under  the  Protectionist  system  to 
which  it  was  appropriate  1  In  the  Colonies  you  had  various  sections  of 
the  community  who  complained  that  the  Colonial  system  belittled  the 
trade  of  the  Colony,  confined  it  too  much  to  the  market  of  the  Mother 
Country,  whereas  they  desired  a  more  widespread  area  for  their  trading 
operations.  These  Colonists  chafed  at  the  connection  with  the  Mother 
Country.  And  in  England  what  happened  ?  Why,  the  Protectionists  in 
England  were  always  complaining  of  the  preference  given  to  the 
Colonies,  and  Free  Traders  were  complaining  of  it  as  being  part  of  a 
Protectionist  system,  with  the  result  that  they  complained  of  our 
connection  with  the  Colonies.  It  was  Colonial  preference,  and  that 
alone,  which  gave  birth  in  England  to  the  existence  of  the  first  "  Little 
Englanders."  (Cheers.)  It  is  a  strange  paradox  of  politics  to-day  that 
the  "  Missioner  of  Empire,"  as  he  calls  himself,  should  now  be  inviting 
us,  in  the  name  of  Empire,  to  revive  a  policy  that  almost  brought  the 
Empire  to  the  verge  of  disruption.  (Cheers.)  The  fact  is  that  Protection 
is  a  deadly  . 

SOLVENT  OF  FREE  EMPIRE. 

(Cheers.)  The  more  you  induce  the  Colonials  to  believe  in  Protection 
the  more  they  will  believe  in  it,  not  merely  as  against  foreign  countries, 
but  as  against  ourselves,  and  if  you  induce  English  people  to  believe  in 
it  they  will  believe  in  it  against  the  Colonials.  Take  Canadian  steel. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  bounty  they  are  beginning  to  dump  steel  down 
into  England,  and  if  you  turn  Englishmen  into  Protectionists  they  will 
say,  "  Why  should  you  allow  them  to  interfere  with  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  our  steel  production  % "  The  steel  makers  will  demand 
retaliatory  measures  against  Canada.  In  what  is  happening  in  Australia 
with  regard  to  Price  Lists  there  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  Protec- 
tion at  work.  Australia  put  a  tax  on  Price  Lists  which  were  sent  from 
England  for  distribution  in  order  to  get  customers.  People  may  say  all 
this  Protectionist  feeling  will  disappear  when  once  we  get  a  sound  system  of 
preference  in  good  working  order.  Patriotism,  they  say,  will  prove  stronger 
than  Protection.  When  has  patriotism  ever  proved  stronger  than  Protec- 
tion in  Protectionist  countries  ?  Patriotism  had  its  chance  under  the  Corn 
Laws.    There  you  had  the  aristocracy  of  England  maintaining  during 
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thirty  years  of  English  life  a  system  of  wicked,  oppressive,  and  unjust 
laws,  the  effect  of  which  they  perfectly  well  understood.  Do  you 
imagine  Bright  and  Cobden  were  talking  for  thirty  years  without  the 
English  governing  class  realising  thoroughly  the  hardships  they  were 
inflicting  on  the  poor  *?  They  knew  it,  but  they  did  not  care ;  they 
were  Protectionists,  and  patriotism  had  to  take  a  back  seat.  If  they 
would  not  lessen  the  grip  they  had  on  the  poor  living  in  the  next  slum, 
do  you  think  they  are  likely  to  sacrifice  their  principles  for  Colonials 
who  live  three  thousand  miles  off?  It  was  Free  Trade  that  saved  the 
Empire,  as  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  Protection  that  will  dissolve  it  if 
it  is  ever  to  be  dissolved  at  all.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Chamberlain  speaks 
to-day  somewhat  slightingly,  sneeringly,  of  what  he  calls  the 

TIE  OF  SENTIMENT. 

It  may  be  a  thin  tie,  but  it  is  strong ;  it  may  seem  weak,  it  may  be  in- 
visible to  those  empiric  statesmen  who  can  understand  nothing  outside 
a  ledger;  they  may  not  think  much  of  it,  but  anyhow  that  tie  of 
sentiment  has  proved  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  a  common 
danger,  as  we  have  seen  lately ;  it  has  proved  equal  even  to  the  sacrifice 
of  life  and  blood,  and  I  think  that  shows  the  tie  of  sentiment  is  not 
quite  so  feeble  after  all.    (Cheers.)    Anyhow  I  would  not  have  that 
sentiment  replaced  by  peddling  treaties  in  which  selfish  sections,  some 
in  the  Colonies  and  some  in  England,  keep  on  trying  to  make  unearned 
profit  out  of  their  fellow-citizens.     Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  us  in  the 
Outlook  to-day  that  the  Persian  and  Roman  Empires  were  founded  on 
force  ;  he  rightly  says  that  ours  is  founded  on  freedom.    He  seems  now 
to  seek  some  middle  course  between  our  Empire  and  that  of  Rome  or 
Persia :  he  aims  at  founding  an  Empire  on  economic  fallacy  and  fiscal 
fraud.     I  would  much  rather  have   an  Empire  founded  on  force. 
(Cheers.)    Let  us  remember  in  fighting  this  battle  we  are  not  merely 
fighting  for  the  food  of  our  poor  and  the  freedom  of  our  trade. 
We  are  fighting  also  to  preserve  our  Empire;  to  keep  it  great  if 
you  will,  but  to  keep  it  above  all  things  beneficent,  just,  and  free. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P. : — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  task 
entrusted  to  me  is  to  propose  for  your  acceptance  "  the  health  of  the 
Russell  Club,"  and  I  would  couple  with  the  toast  the  name  of  your 
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President,  Mr.  Sidgwick — (cheers) — who,  if  he  were  not  a  Liberal  by 
conviction,  could  not  fail  to  be  a  Liberal  by  heredity ;  even  we  Liberals 
are  glad  to  think  the  political  virtues  of  the  father  may  be  visited  on 
the  children,  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  (Cheers.) 
Mr.  Carr  has  given  us  a  list  of  some  of  the  diseases  from  which  His 
Majesty's  Government  is  suffering.  They  remind  me  of  what  Sydney 
Smith  once  wrote  to  a  friend  who  had  asked  him  how  he  was.  He 
answered  that  he  was  suffering  from  gout,  rheumatism,  asthma,  and 
seven  other  ailments,  but  was  otherwise  very  well.  (Laughter.)  That 
is  precisely  the  position  of  the  Government.  Every  few  days  we  have 
a  bye-election,  and  the  Daily  News  tells  us  it  is  another  nail  in  the  coffin 
of  the  Government.  That  coffin  has  long  been  full  of  nails,  but  still 
there  is  no  corpse,  and  when  the  election  will  come  who  can  say  %  I 
bear  the  name  of  a  prophet  of  old,  but  I  have  no  desire,  and  still  less 
have  I  any  capacity,  to  emulate  his  reputation,  and  I  should  be  very 
unwilling  to  risk  a  prophecy  as  to  the  date  of  the  election.  I  heard 
the  other  day  a  very  witty  speaker,  Mr.  E.  T.  Eeed  of  Punch,  in  an 
after-dinner  speech,  declare  that  the  Liberal  party  was  always  saying 
the  general  election  was  impending,  but  somehow  it  never  comes,  and 
that  they  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  an  attack  of  chronic  "  impendicitis." 
(Laughter.)  The  contest  may  be  still  longer  delayed,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  when  it  does  arrive,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  subject  on  which  it  will  be  fought.  I  have  been 
somewhat  surprised  that  Mr.  Eobson  should  have  devoted  so  much  of 
his  attention  to  the  economic  beliefs  of  Mr.  Balfour.  As  a  rule,  no 
doubt,  those  views  are  passed  over  with  pained  silence,  and,  after  all, 
Mr.  Balfour's  position  is  not  a  policy — it  is  a  wriggle.  (Laughter.) 
Mr.  Eobson  tells  us  how  we  should  class  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  fiscal 
question,  and  he  endeavours  to  prove,  he  endeavours  with  his  usual 
skill  to  show,  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  really  a  Protectionist.  Convincing  as 
Mr.  Eobson  as  a  rule  is,  I  confess  on  this  occasion  he  has  not  convinced 
me ;  for,  for  every  quotation  he  has  given  from  Mr.  Balfour's  pamphlets 
and  speeches  showing  that  he  is  a  Protectionist,  I  can  give  him  two  to 
show  he  is  a  Free  Trader.  There  is  only  one  political  designation 
which  would  cover  Mr.  Balfour's  views,  and  that  is  to  say  that  he  is 
a  retaliatory  preferentialist  with  leanings  towards  Protection  and  Free 
Trade.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Like  a  certain  clergyman  who  was 
very  anxious  to  obtain  a  living,  when  he  was  asked  what  were  his 
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ecclesiastical  views,  replied  that  he  was  a  Broad,  Evangelical,  High 
Churchman.  (Laughter.)  After  all,  the  policy  we  shall  have  to  fight 
at  the  election,  the  policy  that  commands  the  attention  of  the  nation, 
is  not  that  of  Mr.  Balfour  but  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  I  think 
to-night  Mr.  Eobson  was  well  advised  in  his  criticism  of  the  Imperial 
side  of  that  policy,  for  it  is  that  alone  which  would  command  the 
attention,  to  some  extent,  of  thoughtful  men  by  its  breadth  of  view  and 
its  dignity  of  idea.  Even  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  cannot  seriously 
believe,  and  he  cannot  expect  us  to  think  that  he  himself  is  convinced, 
that  Protection  will  secure  employment  for  the  working  classes ;  for  he 
tells  us  in  his  speeches  that  the  working  classes  in  the  days  of  Protection 
were  poor  and  were  miserable,  and  not  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
food,  but  on  account  of  the  lack  of  employment.  He  tells  us  in  one 
speech  that  the  working  men  in  Continental  countries  under  the 
Protectionist  system  are  happy  and  prosperous,  and  in  the  next  he 
admits  that  they  are  sweated,  underpaid,  and  have  long  hours  of  labour, 
and  that  the  goods  they  make  therefore  compete  unfairly  with  our  own. 
He  tells  the  labourer  that  the  price  of  his  food  will  not  rise ;  he  tells  the 
farmer  that  he  will  restore  prosperity  to  agriculture — a  prosperity  which 
can  only  be  restored  on  those  lines  by  increasing  the  prices  of  food- 
stuffs. He  tells  us  that  the  duty  on  beef  and  wheat  is  one  that  will  be 
paid  by  the  foreigner;  but  by  some  mysterious  political  magic  he 
would  have  us  believe  that  while,  if  beef  and  wheat  are  taxed,  the 
tax  will  be  paid  by  the  foreigner,  if  maize  and  bacon  are  taxed  it 
will  be  paid  by  the  home  consumer.  All  this  is  fustian.  We  know 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  once  a  Free  Trader,  cannot  possibly 
believe  in  these  Protectionist  fallacies,  and  that  what  he  is  really 
interested  in  is  the  broad  Imperial  idea.  Now  if  it  were  true  that  this 
scheme,  even  by  some  sacrifice,  was  necessary  or  desirable  in  order  to 
secure  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  I  think  there  are  few  who  would  not 
join  him  in  asking  the  nation  to  consent  to  a  sacrifice  of  that  nature ; 
for  our  Empire,  with  all  its  faults,  however  much  it  may  need  reform 
here  and  there,  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  stands  for  the  good  not  only 
of  its  own  peoples  but  of  the  world  at  large.  (Cheers.)  There  are 
two  reasons,  it  seems  to  me,  why  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  so  far  from 
being  likely  to  cement  the  Empire,  would  be  fatal  to  its  unity.  The 
first  is  that  you  would  be  introducing  inequality  of  treatment  between 
the  various  portions  of  the  Empire.    You  would  be  giving  a  preference 
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to  the  Canadian  grower  of  corn,  and  you  would  be  refusing  the  same 
preference,  under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy,  to  the  Canadian  grower  of 
timber ;  and  the  timber  industry  of  Canada  is  more  important  than  the 
corn  industry.  You  would  be  giving  a  preference  to  the  New  Zealander 
who  sends  us  mutton,  and  refusing  the  preference  to  the  Australian 
who  sends  us  wool.  South  Africa  would  ask  how  she  was  to  benefit ; 
she  does  not  send  us  food-stuffs  of  any  kind,  but  she  can  send  us  wool, 
copper,  and  other  raw  materials,  and  would  be  entitled  to  complain  if  a 
preference  given  to  other  portions  of  the  Empire  should  be  denied  to 
her.  So  long  as  you  have  Free  Trade  you  treat  all  alike,  but  when  you 
give  a  preference  to  some  you  cause  a  grievance  in  the  minds  of  others. 
The  second  reason  is  that  there  is  an  essential  divergence  of  economic 
interests  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  great  self-governing 
Colonies.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  have  her  food 
and  raw  materials  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
Colonies  to  obtain  for  that  food  and  raw  materials  the  best  price  they 
can  get.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Colonies,  again,  to  develop  and 
foster  their  own  manufactures,  but  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  use  the  Colonies  as  markets  for  her  manufactures.  You 
can  never  get  over  that  divergence  of  interests,  and  a  system  of  pre- 
ferential tariffs,  so  far  from  removing  them,  would  only  bring  them  into 
more  conspicuous  relief.  To  make  the  Colonies  suffer  disadvantages  for 
the  sake  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  make  the  United  Kingdom  suffer 
disadvantages  for  the  sake  of  the  Colonies,  is  not  the  way  to  cement 
the  unity  of  the  Empire.  (Cheers.)  My  task,  however,  is  not  to 
discuss  the  fiscal  question,  but  to  propose  "The  Health  of  the 
Eussell  Club."  At  a  remote  period  in  the  last  century  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  President  of  the  Russell  Club — (cheers)  — 
and  looking  back  through  all  the  long  decades  that  have  intervened 
— (laughter) — I  feel  considerable  gratitude  to  the  Eussell  Club  for 
what  it  taught  me.  In  those  days,  and  I  think  it  is  still  the  same, 
we  tried  to  avoid  the  cheap,  silly  cynicism  which  sometimes  passes 
for  wisdom  among  young  men ;  and  perhaps  England  may  learn  from 
Japan  that  the  ordinary  view  of  the  man  of  the  world,  that  enthusiasm 
is  on  the  whole  rather  bad  form,  and  that  if  a  man  is  in  earnest  he  must 
therefore  be  a  "prig,"  that  is  not  the  last  word  of  national  wisdom.  At 
that  period,  not  remote  if  you  take  the  great  periods  of  geological  time, 
but  otherwise,  it  seems  to  me,  so  far  away — at  that  remote  period, 
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which  was  just  after  the  great  Dock  Strike  in  1889,  at  the  time  when 
the  Fabian  Essays  had  burst  on  a  startled  world,  and  Bernard 
Shaw,  Sidney  Webb,  Graham  Wallas,  and  others  were  propounding 
the  doctrines  of  a  new  socialism,  the  time  also  of  the  Newcastle 
Programme — all  of  us  educated  politically  in  that  atmosphere  became 
keen  social  reformers.  I  do  hope  sincerely  that  the  spirit  still  survives 
here  in  Oxford.  If,  travelling  by  railway  or  walking  along  the  road, 
one  sees  a  little  working-man's  house,  there,  I  always  think,  is  the 
central  fact  from  which  our  statesmanship  must  start.  What  is  the 
man  like  who  lives  there ;  what  are  his  thoughts  and  interests  ;  what 
has  been  his  childhood,  and  what  will  be  his  old  age  1  Do  the  condi- 
tions under  which  he  lives  encourage  him  "  not  merely  to  live,  but  to  live 
well"?  This  average  man  is  the  determining  factor,  or  ought  to  be 
the  determining  factor,  in  our  politics;  and  all  our  social  institutions 
— churches  and  parliaments,  empires  and  constitutions — ought  to  be 
judged  by  reference  to  that  man.  For  the  greatness  of  a  country,  I 
firmly  believe,  does  not  depend  on  the  extent  of  its  territories,  or  the 
power  of  its  fleets,  or  the  wealth  of  its  cities,  or  even  on  the  culture  and 
intellectuality  of  a  small  polished  minority ;  but  it  does  depend  almost 
wholly  on  the  standard  of  life  and  thought  among  the  masses  of  its 
population.  (Cheers.)  Therefore  it  should  be  the  part  of  politicians, 
by  legislation  and  administration,  to  do  what  can  be  done  to  proceed 
along  the  roads  of  social  reform,  doing  here  a  little,  there  a  little,  this 
year  one  thing,  next  year  another.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  hope 
the  Eussell  Club  will  proceed  with  its  work,  and  in  that  hope  I  ask  you 
to  drink  to  its  health.  (Cheers.) 

The  President  of  the  Russell  Club  (Mr.  A.  H.  Sidgwick)  said : — 
Mr.  Samuel,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  say,  and  you  will  be 
still  more  relieved  to  hear,  I  am  going  to  be  extremely  brief.  My  first 
duty,  and  my  main  duty,  is  to  return  thanks  to  Mr.  Samuel  for  the 
very  kind  words  in  which  he  has  proposed  the  health  of  the  Russell 
Club,  and  to  you  all  for  the  acclamation  with  which  the  toast  was 
received.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  my  predecessors  in  this  position 
generally  to  adopt  one  of  two  alternatives — either  to  praise  themselves 
in  terms  possibly  somewhat  fulsome,  or  else  to  employ  what  is  perhaps 
after  all  an  unique  opportunity  for  insulting  their  friends,  and  more 
especially  insulting  those  about  to  succeed  them  in  their  office  of 
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President.  Neither  of  these  I  intend  to  adopt ;  but  I  think,  without 
any  conceit,  we  may  say  that  the  Russell  Club  is,  on  the  whole,  in  a 
satisfactory  condition.  (Cheers.)  Possibly  we  are  not  quite  as  pros- 
perous as  we  have  sometimes  been  before ;  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  deny 
that  there  has  been  in  Oxford  recently  a  certain  revival  in  Conservatism 
— indeed  I  am  credibly  informed  that  many  of  the  Conservative  clubs 
can  now  get  meetings  without  giving  a  dinner  previously  in  order  to 
obtain  a  quorum.  (Laughter.)  That  is  not  a  bad  thing.  It  is  a 
favourite  doctrine  of  the  Government  in  our  dark  times  that  a  strong 
opposition  was  a  very  necessary  factor  to  the  existence  of  any  party  or 
any  club.  But  there  is,  I  am  afraid,  another  charge  which  can  be 
made,  and  which  has  been  made,  against  Oxford,  especially  in  a  most 
striking  book  which  has  recently  appeared — I  refer  to  Democracy  and 
Reaction,  by  Mr.  Hobhouse.  He  definitely  makes  a  charge  that,  in  the 
reaction  which  has  fastened  like  a  mildew  on  our  politics  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  in  the  fatal  series  which  has  proceeded  from  jingoism  to 
militarism,  from  militarism  to  an  increased  expenditure,  and  reached  its 
natural  and  logical  conclusion  in  the  cry  for  Protection,  in  that  move- 
ment— that  reactionary  movement — Oxford  must  bear  some  part  of  the 
responsibility.    That  is  a  very  serious  charge. 

[At  this  point  the  electric  light  failed,  and  when  candles  had  been 
supplied  the  President  of  the  Russell  Club  continued  as  follows.] 

If  I  may  adopt  a  metaphor  which  must  appeal  to  us  on  this  occasion, 
it  is  as  though  in  the  current  of  thought  which  circulates  through  the 
Empire  and  supplies  its  political  life  there  was  a  fuse  at  a  certain  point, 
and  that  point,  I  regret  to  say,  is  Oxford ;  thus,  instead  of  the  country 
being  lighted  by  the  pure  electric  light  of  Liberalism,  owing  to  this  fusing 
of  current  thought  it  had  to  make  its  political  banquet  by  the  candle-light 
of  Unionism.  (Laughter.)  I  repeat  that  this  is  a  serious  charge,  but  I 
do  not  think,  on  the  whole,  it  can  be  sustained.  (Cheers.)  I  cannot  see 
how  earnest  and  deep  thought  can  ever  harm  Liberalism.  (Cheers.) 
Possibly  Oxford  may  have  moved  somewhat  from  the  philosophy  of  fifty 
years  ago  on  which  the  great  Liberal  movement  was  based,  but  I  do 
not  see  why  that  should  necessarily  weaken  or  be  a  danger  to 
Liberalism  if  its  foundations  are  laid  deeply  on  social  and  philosophic 
thought.  (Cheers.)  It  is  the  task  of  Liberalism — and  pre-eminently 
the  task  of  academic  Liberalism  as  represented  by  Oxford  clubs — to  try 
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to  reconcile  tbis  new  principle,  which  under  the  guidance  of  their  tutors 
they  have  lately  discovered,  with  the  working  principles  of  Liberalism. 
(Cheers.)  Finally,  I  have  a  pleasing  task  to  perform,  and  one  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  needs  no  formality  of  any  sort  or  kind.  I  wish  to 
express  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Eobson  and  Mr.  Samuel  who  have  so  kindly 
consented  at  this  time  of  party  stress  and  strife,  when  no  one  knows 
when  he  may  be  called  upon,  to  come  down  and  address  us  to-night. 
(Cheers.)  If,  as  I  gather  from  your  applause,  this  is  in  accordance  with 
the  sentiments  of  this  gathering,  I  think  we  may  dispense  with  the 
formality  of  a  mover  and  seconder.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Eobson  : — I  am  sure  neither  Mr.  Samuel  nor  myself  feel  that  we 
deserve  thanks.  We  have  been  more  than  rewarded  by  the  mere  sight 
of  many  men  on  the  threshold  of  active  life  who  have  already  chosen 
Liberalism  as  their  side  in  politics.  (Cheers.)  It  is  not  by  any  means 
the  side  which  offers  most  to  those  who  desire  the  good  things  of  life. 
I  do  not  think  that  Liberalism  can  flatter  itself  on  being  the  effectively 
dominant  power  in  the  State  probably  for  many  years  to  come.  It  may 
have  intervals  of  office,  but,  in  all  probability,  it  is  doomed  to  long 
periods  of  opposition.  It  is  not  the  side  that  offers  most  in  the  way  of 
social  attractions,  but,  although  not  always  the  winning  side,  it  is,  I 
believe,  always  the  right  side — (cheers) — and  that  is  much  the  best  thing. 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  so  many  men  of  our  Universities  are  turning  their 
minds  to  politics,  and  I  hope  you  will  serve  Liberalism  actively.  I  was 
brought  up  in  the  creed  that  every  man  owes  some  portion  of  his  life, 
money,  or  labour  to  the  unpaid  service  of  the  State,  and  I  do  not  envy 
the  man  who  prepares  himself  for  an  active  life — be  it  in  the  Church,  at 
the  Bar,  in  the  Army,  or  in  business— if  he  only  looks  forward  to  the 
making  of  money,  if  he  does  not  also  seek  to  fit  himself  to  serve  his 
State  gratuitously  in  some  sphere — be  it  in  the  Church,  in  religion,  or 
politics.  I  think  myself  the  most  effective  way  just  now  to  serve  one's 
fellow-creatures  is  to  do  it  in  politics.  (Cheers.)  There  is  no  sphere  of 
activity  in  which  a  single  man  may  do  so  much  as  in  Parliament,  under 
constitutional  government,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  turning  your  hopes 
in  that  direction.  (Cheers.)  I  hope  I  have  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
to-night  many  Ministers,  and  even  Prime  Ministers,  of  another  day. 
(Cheers.) 

This  concluded  the  toast  list,  and  the  company  separated. 
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